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Sales have more than tripled in the last four years. 


$498,524 $1,522,939 
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Cash flow reached a record level during the past 
year and was nearly five times as great as in 1957. 


Net earnings last year were nearly 
six times as great as in 1957. 














THE YEAR AT A GLANCE 


Net Sales. 

Earnings before Federal Income Taxes. 

Federal Income Taxes. 

Net Earnings. 

Earnings per Share. 

Shareholders* Equity. 

Shareholders’ Equity per Share. 

Cash Flow. 

Cash Flow per Share. 

*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of year. 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 28 


1963 

1962 

$20,016,876 

$14,357,776 

964,244 

755,785 

465,720 

363,747 

498,524 

392,038 

$0.39* 

$0.31* 

5,600,654 

5,169,428 

4.40* 

4.06* 

1,522,939 

983,085 

$1.20* 

$0.77* 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 



TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS: 

Sales of American Automatic Vending Corporation 
for the fiscal year ended February 28, 1963 totalled 
$20,016,876, an increase of 39 per cent over the 
$14,357,776 total of the previous year. Net earnings 
of $498,524 or 39 cents a share were 27 per cent 
over the $392,038 or 31 cents a share earned the 
preceding year. 

Sales have nearly tripled and net earnings are ap¬ 
proximately six times as great as they were in 1957. 

Cash flow, a particularly significant factor in our 
business because of the growth capital it provides us 
during a period of great expansion potential, climbed 
to $1,522,939 or $1.20 a share, an increase of 54 per 
cent over the $983,085 or 77 cents a share for the 
preceding year. 

One factor contributing to this large cash flow is 
the policy we follow in relation to purchased location 
costs. During the year $245,702 was deducted as an 
expense for “location costs written off” and although 
it reduced our earnings 9 cents per share it increased 
our cash flow 10 cents per share. This was one of 
the reasons we were in a position to make profitable 
acquisitions for cash without the need for additional 
equity financing. 

ACQUISITIONS 

During the past year we continued our policy of 
making acquisitions which strengthened us in the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Toledo and Ham¬ 
ilton-Middletown areas in which we operate. In 
Toledo, Columbus and Cleveland we added the oper¬ 


ations of several coin-operated phonograph com¬ 
panies. In Columbus we also added a cigarette vend¬ 
ing company and in Cincinnati we absorbed the oper¬ 
ations of a candy and full line vending company. By 
providing us with additional product lines and out¬ 
lets which can be serviced by our present organiza¬ 
tion, these acquisitions are making an excellent 
contribution to earnings. We are confident that 
in each of these cities we have a broad base for 
rapid growth. 

Most significant to our long range plans was our 
acquisition in August, 1962 of Hospital Specialty 
Company with offices in Cleveland, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. This acquisition 
affords us the opportunity for an orderly, planned 
penetration with additional product lines into mar¬ 
kets of major population centers outside our current 
area. Hospital Specialty sells feminine hygiene prod¬ 
ucts through thousands of vending machines in in¬ 
dustrial locations, hospitals, schools, and office and 
public buildings in every state in the nation. 

In addition to the geographic potential this acquis¬ 
ition opens for us, Hospital Specialty is contributing 
substantially to our sales and earnings. 

Great Growth Ahead 

While all these factors reflect the substantial progress 
made by our Company during the past year, we fore¬ 
see a more dynamic period of growth ahead. 

We have accelerated our efforts in the field of in¬ 
dustrial and institutional feeding and we plan to in- 
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crease emphasis in this area further in the current 
year. 

As one example of our many successful efforts to 
date, I am happy to announce that we were recently 
granted an exclusive contract to supply the complete 
feeding and vending services in the newly established 
Cuyahoga County Community College in Cleveland. 

Our feeding facilities will comprise, initially, a 
combination manual - automatic installation which 
will offer students a complete line of hot and cold 
foods, pastries, soups, salads and hot and cold drinks. 

It is this manual - automatic combination type 
of rapid feeding which we have pioneered in our 
area that is finding increasing favor in both indus¬ 
trial and institutional locations. We consider this 
field to be one of the great growth areas open to us 
and we are in excellent position to take every ad¬ 
vantage of this situation. 

Sound Foundations 

We are laying sound foundations for the growth we 
anticipate in the field of full line feeding. We are 
currently considering several possibilities for acquir¬ 
ing a food catering company which would enable us 
to utilize a commissary on our own premises to sup¬ 
ply our growing number of feeding installations. In 
addition to insuring us full quality control over the 
food we serve, this operation would contribute sub¬ 
stantially to our profits. 

As this report indicates, we are experiencing 
steady, worthwhile growth along the many avenues 
of our operation. Our growth will continue as we 
add new products to our current product lines, in¬ 


crease the number of installations we service and 
increase the already substantial business we now 
enjoy through our current locations. 

Our growth throughout the year just ended has 
been substantial despite the most severe winter 
weather to hit our operating areas in many years. 
This weather factor kept many people “shut in” at 
home and away from many of our locations which 
normally enjoy a higher volume. Had our winter 
volume not been affected by these conditions, we feel 
certain that results for the year would have been 
more impressive. This is just one of the reasons we 
are confident of greater progress in the year ahead. 

Throughout the year we experienced great assist¬ 
ance from everyone connected with our organization. 
I would like to extend my personal appreciation and 
the gratitude of the Company to our shareholders for 
their confidence, to our employees and to the Board 
of Directors for their cooperation and to our many 
customers for their patronage. 

I would like to take this occasion to point out to 
our shareholders that their suggestions for locations 
which could benefit from the Company’s installations 
are always welcomed by management. It is one way 
of helping your Company grow. 















“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 


American Automatic Vending Corporation is essen¬ 
tially a service organization distributing products 
and services through more than 13,000 coin operated 
machines owned outright by the company. This does 
not include the many thousands of machines of our 
Hospital Specialty Company subsidiary. Our prod¬ 
ucts include cigarettes, coffee, candy, hot and cold 
drinks, a complete line of hot and cold foods, sand¬ 
wiches and music through coin-operated phono¬ 
graphs. These products and services are sold wher¬ 
ever people gather, in plants, public and office build¬ 
ings, schools, restaurants, taverns and hospitals. 


Through branches in the Cleveland and Cincin¬ 
nati areas, the company is also a wholesaler selling 
cigars, cigarettes, drugs, syrups and other products 
to drug and grocery stores, delicatessens and 
confectioners. 

We operate through wholly owned subsidiaries in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo and the 
Hamilton-Middletown area. Our acquisition of Hos¬ 
pital Specialty Co. in August, 1962 has extended our 
operational potential on a national basis for the 
first time. 

We do more than vend products. We provide a 


AN EXPANDING MARKET 


The Industrial worker pauses to buy a pack of 
cigarettes and a cup of coffee through vending ma¬ 
chines before he has to report for work. Later he’ll 
buy a hot or cold lunch through coin operated ma¬ 
chines in the plant cafeteria ... 

The student at the university deposits his coins 
in the vending machines in the student activity center 
and enjoys a hot or cold lunch or a bowl of soup and 
a cup of coffee before hurrying off to his next class ... 

Downtown, the office worker enjoys the conveni¬ 
ence of an operator’s coffee and pastry machine, 
available to him whenever he wants a snack or a 
quick breakfast. At noon, he’ll buy his lunch through 
coin-operated machines in the building’s new auto¬ 
matic cafeteria ... 

A doctor or nurse emerging from surgery in the 
small hours of the morning has a welcome cup of 
coffee from the vending machine in the corridor... 

The student at the library deposits a quarter in the 
Docustat machine to reproduce information that he 
needs at home to prep for an exam . .. 

In the years ahead, millions of people will deposit 
more and more coins to purchase even more products 
still untapped in the field of unattended retailing 
which is the vending industry ... 

The Millions Like Them 

These people and the millions like them who make 
up this nation’s growing work force, the students in 


today’s colleges and universities and every house¬ 
wife who takes a trip downtown or to her suburban 
shopping center have become the target market area 
of today’s vending industry. 

It is a vast growing market and is being served 
by an industry which is only beginning to reach 
maturity. 

Sales in the vending industry for the past calendar 
year approximated $3 billion compared with indus¬ 
try sales of $600 million just 16 years ago. This tre¬ 
mendous increase in volume over the relatively short 
span since 1946 owes much of its development to the 
technological advances of the machines which serve 
the vending industry. The automatic cafeteria in to¬ 
day’s industrial location is as far removed from the 
cigarette machine of yesterday as the high powered 
automobiles of today are from the 1920 models. 

Yet it was not until 1946 that vending began to 
come into its own. Until that time, cigarettes, candy 
bars and bottled soft drinks were about the only 
items which were sold through vending machines. 
But around this merchandising principle of unat¬ 
tended retailing the concept evolved that any item 
could be sold automatically with multiple benefits to 
the vending operator and the consumer. The vending 
boom was bom. 

More and more products began to be sold through 
vending machines. There were many advantages in¬ 
herent in automatic vending; vending was capable 
of bringing high volume sales items to the consumer 
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complete service to our customers that includes ex¬ 
pert maintenance of our machines on a 24 hour basis, 
a fleet of radio dispatched trucks which bring service 
to our customers within minutes, the most modern 
machines in the industry, prompt product refilling 
of all our machines and carefully detailed analysis 
and recommendations for the machines and vended 
products best suited to the customer’s needs. 

Because we do no manufacturing, we are in an 
excellent position to select the finest machines avail¬ 
able in the industry and to recommend to our cus¬ 
tomers only those machines which will be best suited 
to their individual needs. 

Our historic insistence on service quality has en- 


most conveniently and economically; vended prod¬ 
ucts offered built in consumer acceptance since they 
were generally nationally advertised name brands; 
vending machines could be located anywhere and 
their products were available on a 24 hour a day 
basis and this became a great factor in consumer 
acceptance. 

Many Small Operators 

From its beginning, the industry was made up of 
small local operators who handled individual items 
such as cigarettes or candy. There are still some 
6,200 operators of vending equipment and about 82 
per cent of these have six or fewer employees. But 
since the mid 1950’s that picture has been undergo¬ 
ing a change. 

The advantages of product diversity, savings in¬ 
herent in centralized management and cost controls, 
greater financial strength to meet the capital require¬ 
ments of costlier, more sophisticated machinery and 
the need for a force of technically trained personnel 
which only larger companies could afford began to 
lead to a consolidation in the industry. It is similar 
in form to consolidation processes that have occurred 
in other fragmented industries throughout our eco¬ 
nomic history. 

A number of large companies began to emerge 
when customers of the vending industry realized that 
the larger operator was able to give him the type of 
service he demanded. 

Today’s customer of the vending company wants 
more and more products available to him to satisfy 


abled us to become one of the 10 largest operators 
of vending equipment in the industry. As a result of 
past growth we are in an excellent position to grow 
even further in the field of unattended retailing with 
its unlimited future expansion potential. 



his own customer’s needs and he wants the conveni¬ 
ence of having his entire vending business handled 
by one qualified operator. 

To meet his customer’s needs the operator must 
have organizational resources that include financial 
controls, centralized management in depth, large 
maintenance staffs and the human ability to change 
with a changing industry. 

The Demand 
For In-Plant Feeding 

Higher wages have been continually increasing the 
cost of manual food service to industrial plants, and 
management is anxious to reduce or eliminate sub¬ 
sidy payments for in-plant feeding. Management, 
however, continues to be concerned with maintain¬ 
ing the convenience for employees of on-location 
feeding facilities with its morale building advantages. 

American Automatic Vending Corporation with 
the necessary resources and supported by 33 years 
of service background is able to offer industrial and 
institutional management a plan which can eliminate 
food subsidy problems while maintaining “on loca¬ 
tion” feeding. This is opening a market of unlimited 
potential. 
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SERVING OUR GROWING MARKET... 


Last year, in Cincinnati and Cleveland our food and 
full line divisions experienced volume growth of more 
than 34 per cent and more than 17 per cent of this 
was the result of internal growth. As our emphasis in 
the feeding area of our operation continues, we are 
confident that further improvement will be reflected 
in the years ahead. 

Through our wholly owned subsidiaries we are in 
an excellent position to expand our feeding facilities. 
Our goal is steady, financially sound, consistent 
growth, and as we establish full line and feeding 
services in these cities we are prepared to range fur¬ 
ther afield in a geographic sense. 

Our salesmen are in constant touch with the lead¬ 
ing industrial and institutional sites in our areas at¬ 
tempting to determine the food service needs and 
requirements of these establishments, many of whom 
are already our customers through our cigarette, 
coffee and other installations. 


Many. Many Customers 

Banks of our machines are in many of the leading 
industrial sites in our area. We serve the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Continental Can Company, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company, Curtis Industries, Inc., American and 
United Air Lines, Western Reserve University, John 
Marshall Law School, St. Vincent Charity Hospital, 
General Electric Co., ALCOA, Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio and many, many others. 

Our approach to both industry and institutions in 
all the areas we serve is on the basis of a vital service 
which we are able to perform. In all cases we sell our 
operation on our ability to first define the needs of 
a potential client and then to completely relieve him 
of all problems connected with the feeding of em¬ 
ployees, staff or students. We find that a careful 
analysis of a customers’ requirements not only as¬ 
sures customer satisfaction in terms of quality and 
service but also results in a situation which proves 
profitable to both our customers and ourselves. 



The extreme flexibility inherent in vending has 
enabled us to solve the feeding problems of a wide 
variety of different types of institutions. 

For example, during the past year we opened new, 
complete feeding installations in an exclusive swim 
club, a large utility company, a medical school, a law 
school, a manufacturing plant and a hospital. These 
are but a few of the scores of installations opened 
during the past year. 

Each of these customers had a unique set of prob¬ 
lems that had plagued them for years yet we were 
able to resolve these problems to their complete 
satisfaction. 


Pioneering An Idea 


During the past year American Automatic Vend¬ 
ing Corporation began the pioneering of a feeding 
concept new in our area. It is a combination manual- 
automatic feeding installation that combines the ad¬ 
vantages of both types of feeding service. 

We installed it especially for a leading manufac¬ 
turer in the Cleveland area who was concerned with 
feeding a large number of employees in limited space 
in a short period of time. In addition, the plant em¬ 
ployed a night force and prior to our installation 
there were no “on the premises” facilities available 
to the night workers. 

Our combination installation now enables the em¬ 
ployees to be fed quality food quickly by utilizing 






















three separate sources of food supply, vended hot 
foods, vended cold foods and a counter service that 
features at least one special hot dish each day. Less 
space is used for our combination installation than 
had been needed before. The employees are now fed 
more quickly and the night shift now has access to 
hot and cold meals through our automatic equipment. 

Usage of these new facilities by employees has 
jumped tremendously and our volume has increased 
substantially since the opening of the installation. 

This is just an example of the endless number of 
feeding problems we are solving each day, and while 
this field of automatic feeding is an area of great 
potential we are also fortunate in being able to count 
on a steady and worthwhile growth in our cigarette, 
candy, coffee, music and cold drinks business. 


“Service Is Our Business” 

In all our activities, from a single cigarette machine 
installation to a complete cafeteria installation, we 
stress SERVICE above all aspects of our operation. 
Our fleet of radio dispatched trucks gives service to 
customers within minutes and is never more than a 
short drive away. We guarantee our customers mech¬ 
anical service on a 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week 
basis and this is one of the hallmarks of our operation. 

We are experiencing steady growth in all phases of 
our operation and we are convinced that in the vend¬ 



ing industry of unattended retailing we are riding 
the crest of a great tide. 

The rising population, the increasing advance of 
technical developments in the vending machines 
themselves and the basic economies of automatic 
merchandising are reflected in the great advances 
the industry has made in recent years and will con¬ 
tinue to make in the future. 

American Automatic Vending Corporation is in a 
unique position to grow in a growing industry. This 
has been the goal we have achieved in the past and 
will continue to be our objective in the years ahead. 


To Sum Up 

Our growth will continue along the many avenues 

in the field of unattended retailing and these include: 

1. Continuing emphasis on feeding installations, 
serving industrial and institutional locations. 

2. Merchandising more products through vending 
machines as these become available through 
technological advances in the industry and as 
we become convinced that these new products 
hold strong economic potential for us. 

3 . Increased sales of present products at current 
locations as we ride the tide of an ever growing 
population. 

4. New locations and installations for our entire 
product line. 

5. Geographical expansion of our operations with 
the concurrent increase in number of profitable 
installations. 

6 . Acquisition of those companies which can pro¬ 
vide us with additional outlets and product lines 
and which can contribute to our future earnings. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING CORPORATION 

FEBRUARY 28, 1963 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash. 



$ 545,184 


Trade Receivables. 



261,649 


Other Advances and Receivables. 



101,477 


Merchandise Inventories, at lower of cost or market. 


1,347,532 


Advances on Customer Commissions . . . . 



382,610 


Other Prepaid Expenses. 



216,705 


Total Current Assets. 




$ 2,855,157 

INVESTMENTS, at COSt . 




10,000 

PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 

COST 

ALLOWANCE 

FOR 

DEPRECIATION 

AND 

AMORTIZATION 

BOOK 

VALUE 


Vending Equipment . 

$4,323,288 

$1,898,262 

$2,425,026 


Machinery. 

29,446 

2,111 

27,335 


Office and Warehouse Equipment. 

137,935 

44,646 

93,289 


Automobiles and Trucks. 

69,521 

24,838 

44,683 


Leasehold Improvements . 

196,616 

51,347 

145,269 


Land . 

5,865 


5,865 


Buildings. 

37,969 

3,225 

34,744 



$4,800,640 

$2,024,429 


2,776,211 

intangibles, at cost less amortization 

and write-offs— (Note 2). 




4,433,661 

OTHER ASSETS . 




228,476 

TOTAL ASSETS. 




$10,303,505 
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and Subsidiaries CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Current Portion of Long Term Notes Payable — Banks. $ 610,964 

Current Portion of Long Term Notes Payable — Others. 150,000 

Accounts Payable — Trade. 535,372 

Accrued Federal Income Taxes. 406,030 

Other Payables and Accrued Expenses. 303,257 

Total Current Liabilities. 


LONG TERM DEBT— (Note 3) 

Notes Payable — Banks . $2,629,024 

Notes Payable — Others. 450,000 

Convertible Subordinated Debentures. 280,000 

$3,359,024 

Less: Current portion included above. 760,964 

Net Long Term Debt. 


DEFERRED CREDITS 

Federal Income Taxes.. $ 60,927 

Federal Income Tax Investment Credit (Note 7). 38,241 

Total Deferred Credits. 


SHAREHOLDERS* EQUITY 

Common Stock, No Par Value: Authorized — 2,000,000 Shares 

Issued and Outstanding— 1,274,149 Shares (Notes 4 and 5). $ 637,074 

Additional Paid-in Capital. 3,075,055 

Retained Earnings. 1,888,525 

Total Shareholders* Equity. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


$ 2,005,623 


2,598,060 


99,168 


5,600,654 


$10,303,505 





































AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING CORPORATION 

and Subsidiaries 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 28, 1963 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


REVENUES 

Sales. 

Other Operating Income. 

Total. 

COSTS AND EXPENSES 

Cost of Goods Sold. 

Selling, Administrative, and Other Operating Expenses 

Depreciation and Amortization (Note 6). 

Location Costs Written Off (Note 2). 

Total . 

NET INCOME FROM OPERATIONS. 

Other Income — (Deductions) 

Interest Expense. 

Gain on Sale of Equipment. 

Miscellaneous Other Income — Net. 

OTHER DEDUCTIONS-NET. 


$20,016,876 

163,225 

$20,180,101 


$13,559,991 

4,536,499 

741,350 

245,702 

19,083,542 
$ 1,096,559 


$ (146,267) 

10,855 

3,097 

132,315 


NET INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 

Provision for Federal Income Taxes. 

Charge Equivalent to Federal Income Tax 

Investment Credit (Note 7) . 

CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME. 

EARNINGS PER SHARE. 


428,357 

$ 

964,244 

37,363 


465,720 


$ 

498,524 


$ 

0.39 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PAID-IN CAPITAL 


Balance — March 1, 1962 . $ 3,078,645 

Additional Expense of Issue. 3,590 

Balance — February 28, 1963 . $ 3,075,055 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


Balance — March 1, 1962 . $ 1,453,709 

Consolidated Net Income. 498,524 

$ 1,952,233 

Cash Dividends Paid. 63,708 

Balance — February 28, 1963 . $ 1,888,525 




















































NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1 PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION. 

ACQUISITIONS 

The consolidated financial statements include the ac¬ 
counts of the parent company and its subsidiaries, all 
of which are wholly owned. On August 1, 1962, the com¬ 
pany acquired, for cash, all the outstanding shares of 
Hospital Specialty Company and Emslee Products Com¬ 
pany. Also during the year, the net assets of several 
other companies were acquired for cash. The results of 
operations of these companies are included in the in¬ 
come statement from their respective dates of acquisition. 

2. INTANGIBLE ASSETS 

The intangible assets consist of the following: 


Costs of Locations (Purchased).$3,444,896 

Goodwill. 919,396 

Organization Expense. 9,049 

Excess of investment in subsidiary over the un¬ 
derlying book value at date of acquisition.. 44,741 

Agreements not to compete. 15,579 

$4,433,661 


The total cost of locations is allocated to the locations 
retained six months after dates purchased; and there¬ 
after, it is the company’s policy to charge expense with 
the allocated cost of locations as they become worthless. 
Excess of investment in subsidiary over the underlying 
hook value at date of acquisition and goodwill purchased 
have not been amortized since there has been no diminu¬ 
tion in value. Agreements not to compete are being writ¬ 
ten off over the respective lives of the agreements. 


3. LONG-TERM DEBT 

The following is a description of the long-term obliga¬ 
tions issued: 

Due Within Due After 
One Year One Year 


Notes Payable to Banks. $610,964 $2,018,060 

Convertible Subordinated 

Debentures. 280,000 

Note Payable to Others. 150,000 300,000 


$760,964 $2,598,060 

Amount Due Within: 


Second Year .$ 910,964 

Third Year . 610,964 

After Third Year. 1,076,132 


On June 12, 1962, the company issued an unsecured 
promissory note to the bank in the face amount of 
$1,700,000, payable in equal monthly installments of 
$28,333.33 each commencing July 1, 1962, with the en¬ 
tire balance payable on or before June 1, 1967. 

On July 13, 1962, the company issued an unsecured 
promissory note to the bank in the face amount of 
$1,300,000, payable in equal monthly installments of 
$22,413.79 each commencing August 1, 1962, with the 
entire balance payable on or before June 1, 1967. 

The above two notes bear interest at 14/4% per annum 
above the prime commercial rate of the bank from time 
to time in effect. 


In connection with this long-term debt, the company 
has agreed, among other things, to maintain working cap¬ 
ital of not less than $600,000 and cash flow on a consoli¬ 
dated basis of not less than $1,100,000 per fiscal year. 

The convertible subordinated debentures bear interest 
at the rate of 4% per annum, are due June 30, 1966, 
and are convertible at any time while outstanding into 
common shares at the rate of $8.80 per share or a total 
of 31,818 shares. 

Note payable to others is non-interest bearing, pay¬ 
able at the rate of $12,500 per month, with the remain¬ 
ing balance payable May 1, 1964. The note is subordin¬ 
ated to bank indebtedness up to $3,500,000. 

4 STOCK OPTIONS 

The company in August, 1961, adopted a restricted stock 
option plan under which options to purchase common 
stock may be granted to its officers and employees for a 
price not less than 100% of market value on the date 
the option is granted. Options are exercisable only after 
two years from date of grant, and expire 10 years after 
grant, on termination of employment and at various 
other periods after death, disability or retirement with 
consent. 

Under this plan, the company has reserved 60,000 
shares and to February 28, 1963, has granted options 
which are presently outstanding for 57,200 shares at a 
total price of $627,088. During the year ended February 
28, 1963, options for 1,100 shares were cancelled, and 
options (at 100% of market value on the dates the 
options were granted or modified) for 2,000 shares were 
granted and for 5,700 shares were modified. 

5. CAPITAL STOCK 

The balance sheet as of February 28, 1962, showed 
1,274,149 shares as issued and outstanding. There were 
no changes during the year. At year end, unissued stock 
was reserved as follows: 60,000 shares in connection with 
the stock option plan and 31,818 shares for the conver¬ 
sion of the convertible subordinated debenture. 

6. DEPRECIATION 

To conform to its experience, the company adopted as 
of March 1, 1962, new depreciation rates to apply to its 
vending equipment. As a result of this change in depre¬ 
ciation rates, depreciation expense for the current year 
was reduced approximately $62,000, and net income for 
the year was increased $32,000. 

7. FEDERAL INCOME TAX INVESTMENT CREDIT 

The company’s 7% investment credit under the Revenue 
Act of 1962 is $41,618, of which $3,377 is the amortiza¬ 
tion for the period ended February 28, 1963, and has 
been taken into income. The balance of $38,241 is shown 
as a deferred credit which is to be amortized over the 
productive life of the acquired property. 

8 EMPLOYEES* RETIREMENT PLAN 

The cost of the company’s non-contributory retirement 
plan for the year was $31,873. The unfunded past service 
liability as of February 28, 1963, was $83,770. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

7501 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 





PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARIES 
AND DIVISIONS 

Ace Vending Company 
Columbus, Ohio 

• 

Butler County Vending Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 

• 

Industrial Vending Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 

• 

Star Vending Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

• 

Stem Vending Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

• 

Hospital Specialty Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 

• 

Emslee Products Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 

• 

Stern Food Division 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

• 

Ace Tobacco Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT'S OPINION 

TO: THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND SHAREHOLDERS AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING CORPORATION 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of 
American Automatic Vending Corporation and Sub¬ 
sidiaries at February 28, 1963, and the related con¬ 
solidated statements of income, paid-in capital and 
retained earnings for the year then ended. Our exam¬ 
ination was made in accordance with generally ac¬ 
cepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and other audit¬ 
ing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated 

Cleveland, Ohio 
April 29, 1963 


balance sheet and consolidated statements of income, 
paid-in capital and retained earnings present fairly 
the consolidated financial position of American Auto¬ 
matic Vending Corporation and Subsidiaries at Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1963, and the consolidated results of their 
operation for the year then ended in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles which, ex¬ 
cept for the change in depreciation rates (with 
which we concur) discussed in Note 6 to the finan¬ 
cial statements, have been applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the previous year. 

Givelber and Goldberg 

Certified Public Accountants 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

LOUIS B. GOLDEN. President 

GEORGE B. GOLDEN. Executive Vice President 

SAM W. KLEIN. Vice President 

HARRY GOMETZ. Vice President 

DAVID J. GOLDEN. Treasurer 

ROBERT S. REITMAN. . . .Sec'y; Partner , Burke , Haber & Berick 

PHILMORE J. HABER. Partner, Burke , Haber & Berick 

ROBERT L. HAYS. Partner, McDonald & Co. 


OFFICERS 


LOUIS B. GOLDEN. 

GEORGE B. GOLDEN_ 

SAM W. KLEIN. 

HARRY GOMETZ. 

RICHARD A. GALVIN. . . 
HERMAN V. MARKMAN 

DAVID J. GOLDEN. 

ROBERT S. REITMAN. . . 


. President 

Executive Vice President 

. Vice President 

. Vice President 

. Vice President 

. Vice President 

. Treasurer 

. Secretary 


IRVING L. KAPLAN 
Comptroller 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT: 

The Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL COUNSEL: 

Burke, Haber & Berick, Cleveland, Ohio 
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